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years before, when Eleanor Dayton was a "romping little 
girl upon the outside, wondering little mystic within." The 
author develops his story on his home ground, finally reach- 
ing the time of the opening chapters and then connecting 
his threads. The treatment is a little less smooth than in for- 
mer work and the volume seems crowded, but the interest is 
held. The plot turns persistently to the tragic, and yet 
clearly and strongly the growth of soul and the riches of 
spirit successfully triumph over trouble. 

The Pagan at the Shrine. By Paul Gwynne. The Macmillan Company. 
1903. 

This volume, while containing the story of the pagan at 
the shrine and of a good many other persons as well, is a 
medley of facts and observations which our author wishes to 
present to us — the result, probably, of much sojourning in the 
neighborhood of Santa Fe, "a city of some forty thousand 
souls in the south of Spain. . . . Their life was free from 
turmoil, and it even lacked incident; but it was uncursed by 
the demon of modernity, and therefore it was good to live." 
The story concerns a Jesuit of a college of Loyola near Santa 
Fe, and is the oft-repeated one of "The Scarlet Letter" and 
"The Silence of Dean Maitland," the confession being made, 
as in the latter-named book, in church, the priest falling dead 
at the end. There is apparently no purpose in the book, ex- 
cept to develop his plot; but it contains many ugly charac- 
ters, a great amount of tortuous intriguing, and murders and 
insanity thrown in. The narrative, complicated in itself, is 
rendered very difficult, as before suggested, by heterogene- 
ous matter — the account of the Passion Play, method of 
fishing, details of living, allusions, translations, and bits of 
folklore. 

Romances of Colonial Days. By Geraldine Brooks. New York: Thom- 
as Y. Crowell & Co. 1903. 

Historical novels and the publishing of diaries and letters 
have long made the people of other countries familiar with 
their ancestors; but this field has been comparatively neg- 
lected in America, our history probably being so recent as 
to have seemed to us valueless. That there is much of ro- 
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mance in it is shown by the nine sketches in which Miss 
Brooks tells of the loves, happy and unhappy, of the belles 
and beaux of colonial and the immediate post-revolution- 
ary days. She makes John Alden speak for himself very 
much to the point in winning his sweet mayflower, Priscilla. 
A sadder story of Dutch New York follows, though "all's 
well that ends well" and superfluous people in time pass 
away. "The Secret of the Trees" is the real identity of beau- 
tiful Evelyn Byrd's loved one. The story is delicately told 
as the tradition has come down to us, only the leaning is to 
a suitor less known than Lord Peterborough. The reason 
for calling Lady Spotswood Lady "Spottsgood," and the 
name Fontaine "Fountain," is not apparent. 

Gentler female characters are portrayed in Lady Frank- 
land in "A Crown that Stung" and in Sally in "The Passing 
of a Sweetheart," while Hannah Waldo acts with great spirit 
in "The Serving of a Laggard Lover" as does Martha in 
"The Wooing [and let us add Winning] of a Governor." 
"A Strain from the Mischianza" recalls the famous fete and 
revel in Philadelphia and introduces the wit of her day, Miss 
Franks. The story is based on the idea of a mutual, though 
undeclared, love between Maj. Andre and the great beauty, 
Miss Peggy Chew. The final romance is that of the prim 
little Abigail Adams and Col. Smith. 



